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THE PRIVATE NURSING SCHOOLS OF PARIS 

The private schools for nurses in Paris have undoubtedly exerted 
some influence upon the general administration of the public hospitals, 
even though this influence has not, as yet, declared itself by any direct 
alliance. 

But these schools have given the public hospitals an object lesson of 
great value in showing the right method for securing applicants of a 
refined and educated class and the right way to take care of them and 
direct them. Charming and comfortable homes of refined simplicity, 
a separate bedroom for each pupil, class-rooms, diet-kitchens arranged 
for teaching, well-kept dining-rooms and a carefully arranged daily 
program of discipline and order under women heads—these were the 
novelties offered to the attention of the directors of public hospitals, 
where not a single nurses’ home existed and no woman superintendent 
was to be found,—and when, in 1904, I first saw the rue Amyot school 
and learned that the director of the Assistance publique had shown an 
interest in it, I felt sure that great good must arise from it. For there 
is nothing like seeing. One object lesson is worth miles of talk, and this 
school showed a group of intelligent and well-bred young women who 
desired to become nurses without being members of a religious order—a 
combination which many people in France and Italy regard as an 
impossibility. 

The rue Amyot school, founded in 1900 and opened on February 
15th of that year, was the first attempt made in France to introduce 
what was called in England, in the early days of reform, the “ lady- 
nurse,” for, as we shall see, the first Bordeaux school was opened a year 
later.* 

This pioneer private school of Paris owed its inception to Mile. 
Allegret, the principal of a girls’ high school, who keenly desired to see 

* An error in recent articles of this Department is to be corrected. Dr. 
Hamilton wrote her Thesis in 1900 and opened her school in 1901. 
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new avenues of skilled occupation opened to young women, who were 
then chiefly restricted to the overcrowded profession of teaching. She 
believed that nursing offered an alternative of great possibilities, and 
succeeded in interesting a large group of progressive and intellectual 
persons, among whom, as the list of Foundation Members shows, are 
many prominent educators. From the beginning Mine. Alphen-Salvador 
has been the devoted president, as she was also one of the first and most 
enthusiastic founders. 

However, as to practical training in nursing, this little plant of 
high ideals and of careful theoretical teaching has had only the 
scantiest resources. A tin}' surgical home and a wee hospital of eight 
medical beds, a small out-patient department for adults and a service 
for nurslings with milk distribution, have been of course all inadequate 
to teach more than the rudiments of nursing. Yet, so far behind-hand 
is nursing in general in France, that even this represented an advance 
step in which great difficulties had been overcome. It is to be regarded, 
then, only as a beginning, and not judged as a completed thing. Its 
development is all before it, but it is not unjust to point out one radical 
defect which, if not altered, will greatly interfere with that development. 
This is, that the school has never been directed by a nurse. Its head 
has always been a teacher. Now, it would be admittedly absurd to 
put a nurse at the head of a normal school. But it is equally absurd 
to place a teacher at the head of a school for nurses. This weakness in 
organization has no doubt come from the generally very hazy idea of 
what nursing really is that one finds among the most intelligent people, 
and so also it happens that the rue Amyot has made the great mistake 
in its teaching of sending its pupils into the wards of the general hos¬ 
pitals in the mornings to look on, and only to look on. Nothing, of 
course, more futile can be imagined, and a nurse in charge of the school 
would probably have persuaded the managers of this. Dr. Rist, the 
physician most closely connected with the school, who has excellent 
practical views, knows.how unsound such hospital experience is, and 
in his last report he spoke very definitely in criticism, saying that the 
pupils will never learn nursing in that way, though they are likely to 
get an undesirable smattering of medicine. One learns further, from 
his report, the very interesting fact that the pupils themselves have 
become dissatisfied with this method, and have expressed openlv to the 
managers a wish for more thorough experience.* 

But why does Dr. Rist then say that " The Paris hospitals are not 
made for the training of Nurses f" What, these magnificent hospitals 

* Eighth annual report, page 22. 
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with their thousands of patients of every class, could there be more 
perfect training grounds for nurses ? And they are crying to heaven for 
a reformed system of nursing. 

But the difficulties in the way were intimated by M. Mesureur, when 
in his address to the school* he allowed it to be understood that he would 
gladly see the school take the entire charge of a set of wards, but that this 
could only be with the consent of the chiefs of staff. 

The second private nursing school, that of rue Vercingetorix, 
founded in 1904 by Mme. Taine, actually owes its development entirely 
to the great ability and energy of Mile. Chapel. Situated in a fascinating 
old convent of ample buildings and large gardens, with a group of 
enthusiastic and charming pupils, this school has all the attractive 
features of the first and has surpassed it in practical work. For these 
pupils are sent into the general hospitals for a part of each day, not to 
walk about, but to work under the direction of the head-nurses. Each 
pupil has forty hours a week of ward work in this way during the whole 
of her two years’ course, and Mile. Chaptal has selected the hospitals so 
as to give a general service: thus medical, surgical, contagious, etc., etc. 
As will be seen in her report, their course includes work in some eight 
or nine different hospitals, which is supervised by the assistant super¬ 
intendent of their own school (Mile. Chaptal’s assistant), who inspects 
their work in much the same way that a district nursing superintendent 
oversees the work of her nurses. 

Of course in this plan, also, one sees, not a finished product, but a 
beginning, and must judge accordingly. The immediate criticisms to 
be made are, obviously, that pupils thus taught cannot learn ward man- 
uqement, nor really learn to hear responsibility. Then, too, and of more 
far-reaching importance, this system does not regenerate the hospitals. 
Nevertheless, this beginning is full of promise. St. John’s House in 
England began in this way in 1848, and ended by having full charge 
of the nursing in a number of hospitals. 

Mile. Chaptal has had some hospital experience. She has spent much 
time in working in the wards near her own summer home, and has taken 
the course of instruction established by Dr. Bourneville in the municipal 
schools of the Paris hospitals. In connection with this, she had some 
work in the wards of Paris, though not what we would call a regular 
training. All of this (originally taken to enrich a long-established and 
important share in the anti-tuberculosis campaign), has been most useful 
in guiding her naturally keen and organizing genius in the building 
and planning of this school, the future of which, we may feel sure, has 

•Eighth annual report, page 30. 
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been carefully thought out. There is room in France for many training 
schools and many qualified nurses, so that these two in Paris need 
never feel like rivals except in the sense of noble emulation. Their 
many warm friends and sympathizers among the foreign delegations hope 
to see each one attached soon to a general hospital, for growth will 
then start up rapidly. A training school for nurses cannot really flourish 
until it has a hospital, for it can only express itself in work, and this 
work lies out of its reach so long as hospitals are cut off from it. Mile. 
Chaptal, who must certainly be counted as one of the most useful citizens 
of Paris, has originated and is chiefly responsible for a number of socio- 
sanitary reforms of which we are glad to find a general outline in the 
Bulletin Professionnel for August, as follows: As president of a society 
for combatting tuberculosis among adults, she has established three 
anti-tuberculosis dispensaries in different quarters of the city, and an 
idea of the immense services rendered bv these dispensaries may be 
gained by the difference in the death rate in these quarters. For 
instance in one, Plaisance, before the dispensary was established, the 
mortality from tuberculosis was 91 to 10,000; since then it has fallen 
as low as 49 to 10,000. In connection with these dispensaries (which 
are run on lines like ours, with distribution of eggs, meat, milk, tonics; 
and supervision of homes, with disinfection in case of death, instruction 
in means of daily disinfection, and the giving out of sputum-cups), a 
laundry has been established where the linen of tubercular patients may 
be carried in special sacks designed for the purpose, sterilized and 
laundered. Further, in the work of prophylaxis. Mile. Chaptal founded 
another society to build sanitary homes for working men’s families, for 
there, too, it was found how terribly responsible for a high death rate 
insanitary dwellings are. The first, one of the model tenements erected 
by this building society is in the rue Guilleminot, and contains suites 
for fourteen families, all with not less than four children. A second 
model building will soon be put up, followed by others. Next comes 
a service to the wives and mothers of working men, comprising: a free 
out-patient consulting service for gynecological and obstetrical cases; 
attendance provided in the homes for lying-in women who for family 
reasons cannot go to a hospital; dispensary twice a week for nurslings and 
sick children, with distribution of milk, whenever needed, to the mother, 
to enable her to nurse her child. If she is physically unable to nourish 
it, the dispensary assumes the responsibility of supplying nourishment 
for the babe during its first year. Medical treatment is provided up to 
the age of three years. 

In connection with this work a service of providing work at home 
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for nursing mothers who are obliged to earn, has been started by Mile. 
Chaptal’s untiring energy. In such cases the mother is enabled to 
nurse her infant which she would otherwise be compelled to wean. 

The result of this work among mothers and children has been to 
lower infantile mortality in the quarter, from 14.1 per cent, to 6.9 per 
cent. Nor have the fathers been forgotten, for this wonderful woman 
has organized a Society for Mutual Aid, which is a branch of the Anti- 
Alcoholic League; and a cooperative association to encourage the sale 
of “ soft drinks ” and this association opens a cooperative shop this 
autumn. 

When one sums up these various activities and adds to them the 
promising young school for nurses on the rue Vercingetorix, and realizes 
that besides being the inspiration and moving force of them all, Mile. 
Chaptal raises most of the money to support them, there is no wonder 
that the Academy of Moral and Political Science lately conferred upon 
her its highest gift, a prize of $3000.00, given in recognition of the 
most valuable public services, and which only two or three other women 
have received. 

Mile. Chaptal will attend the next International Congress of Tuber¬ 
culosis in Washington, when her American friends will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of returning some of her many kindnesses to them in Paris. 


A HOSPITAL IN MONTENEGRO 

While in Cittinjc, we visited the only hospital in Montenegro, 
it is called “ The Hospital Danelo I,” and is an old fashioned build¬ 
ing, situated in the midst of a pretty garden, on the edge of the 
town. While waiting for the physician in charge to show us through 
the hospital, we sat in the room used as the Dispensary, and 

several patients came in for treatment one of them a prisoner with chain 
and ball on his leg. A young peasant woman, in cotton gown, 

a handkerchief over her head, acted as nurse, and though she was un¬ 
educated and had never been in a regular nurses’ training school 
she used the greatest precaution in cleansing her hands before and 
after every treatment. Finally the house physician. Dr. M., appeared, 

and conducted us through the building. It is, as I said, very 

old, and not at all adequate to the demands made upon it; it is abso¬ 
lutely plain, has few if any modern conveniences, but every corner is 
immaculately clean. Dr. M. explained that he is a graduate from Heidel¬ 
berg University, that although he has to work under great difficulties 
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his results arc most satisfactory. The work is largely surgical and he 
has to act in the capacity of surgeon, superintendent of hospital, and 
for the serious cases, he is nurse as well. He showed us his room, sit¬ 
uated on the ground floor, near the operating room, and opening from 
it a room with two beds, both of which were occupied bv cases newly 
operated upon. He said ho always places the serious cases in the room 
adjoining his, so as to be able to watch them carefully at night as well 
as by day, until the crisis is passed. His work is very hard and only 
occasionally, when it is particularly heavy, does he secure the assistance 
of another physician. We bad noted his colleague busy taking tempera¬ 
tures, clad in the native costume, over which lie wore the white surgical 
gown. Hr. M.’s salary is insignificant, but bis work is very interest¬ 
ing, and some day he hopes to go to America, to work among his coun¬ 
trymen who have emigrated there. He has introduced into this little 
place among the mountains of Montenegro, methods of cleanliness and 
care, that we did not see in the larger places of Spain. Tt seemed to us 
that he has had far greater difficulties to surmount, for there is no rail¬ 
road in all of Montenegro, the only means of travel there being by car¬ 
riage road over the mountains, hence there is less contact with the 
progress of civilization in Western Europe. Yet Dr. M. single handed 
is securing better results than the doctors in the two hospitals that we 
had visited in Granada and Seville. 

Rebecca Shatz, R. H„ 

Interlaken. 


In the August number of the News Letter, an article appears by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot “ On Foregrounds and Backgrounds in Work for 
the Sick,” which is most interesting and helpful. It is a pity every nurse 
might not have the benefit of reading it. It is hard to select any one 
paragraph which is more valuable than another, but this illustrates well 
the spirit of the whole article: 

To be blind to the humor of the moment or to the pathos and the tragedy of 
the moment, to meet them all with the same engaging smile or the same business¬ 
like firmness—oh, it is a performance fit only for lay figures on wheels! God 
grant we may act to-morrow a little less like stuffed images! No wise thought 
of the future, no deep scientific ardor for the truth to be learned from these 
sufferers, no preoccupation with the wider interests of the community, can 
justify our blindness to the here and now. 



